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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. preach from the top of a rock, went into the 
chapel and gazed at him through the windows. 
For the space of about three hours, he preached 
No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, the gospel ‘in demonstration of the spirit and 
PHILADELPHIA, of power,” directing them to the spirit of God in 
themselves, by obedience to which they might 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | hae tl Ltldven of Holt. and t d f 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | DCCome the Children of Hight, and turned ‘rom 
Dollars. | Satan unto God. By this spirit of truth they 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | would come to understand the words of the 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | prophets, of Christ and of the Apostles, and they 
= would experience Christ to be their teacher to 
FROM JANNEYS LIFE OF G. FOX. instruct them, their counsellor to direct them, 
Meeting at Firbank Chapel—Convincement of Francis | their shepherd to feed them, their bishop to 


Howgill, J. Camm, John and Ann Audland—Meet- | oversee them, and their prophet to open divine 
ings at Kendal and Underburrow—Convincement 


ee eae : mysteries unto them. Thus they would know 
of E. Burrow—Swathmore—Convincement of Mar- : ‘ . : 
garet Fell and family, among whom were Thomas | their bodies to be sanctified, and made fit temples 
Salthouse, William Clayton and Ann Clayton. for God and Christ to dwell in. 
1652. He explained to them the parables and say- 
In the county of Westmoreland, near the |ings of Christ, the scope and intent of the apos- 
picturesque lake Winandermere, stood, until re- | tle’s writings, and the state of apostacy into which 
cently, a venerable edifice called Firbank Chapel. | the church had fallen through the mercenary 
It was situated on an eminence commanding a| conduct of the priests. The steeple-house, he told 
wide prospect of barren moors, on which few|them, “and the ground whereon it stood, were 
habitations of man could be seen.* The couatry|no more holy than that mountain ; and that 
at some distance around was broken into hills|those temples, which they called the dreadful 
and dales, where resided a rural population who | houses of God, were not set up by the command 
worshipped at this place. |of God and of Christ; nor their priests called, 
It was here that George Fox, in the spring of |as Aaron’s priesthood was; nor their tithes ap- 
the year 1652, held one of the most remarkable | pointed by God, as those amongst the Jews were; 
of all his meetings. He arrived at the Chapel | but that Christ was come, who ended both the 
during the time of the morning service, on the | temple and its worship, and the priests and their 
first day of the week, when Francis Howgill and | tithes; and all now should hearken to him ; for 
John Audland, were officiating as ministers to a} he said ‘learn of me,’ and God said of him, 
large congregation. They were classed among|this is my beloved son in whom I am well, 
the independents, and being sincere and earnest | pleased, hear ye him.’ ” 
in their religious exercises, were held in high| I declared to them he continues, “that the 
esteem by the people. Lord God had sent me to preach the everlasting 
Seeing George Fox arrive, they quickly ended | gospel and word of life amongst them, and to 
their services, for Francis having heard him a| bring them off from those temples, tithes, priests 
few days previously, was favorably impressed |and rudiments of the world, which had got up 
with his doctrines. At the close of the morning | since the apostles’ days, and had been set up by 
meeting, the ministers and part of the congrega-| such as erred from the spirit and power that the 
tion retired for dinner, but many remained at} Apostles were in. Very largely was I opened in 
the Chapel, and George Fox having refreshed | this meeting, the Lord’s convincing power ac- 
himself with water from a brook, returned and|companied my ministry, and reached home to 
sat on the top of a rock contiguous to the chapel. | the hearts of the people, whereby many were 
In the afternoon the people gathered around convinced, and all the teachers of that congrega- 
him to the number of about a thousand, among tion (who were many) were convinced of God’s 
whom were several of their preachers. Many everlasting truth.” 
old people, thinking it strange to see a man| Among the proselytes were Francis Howgill, 
ee ——_________. | John Camm, John Audland and Ann his wife, 
*London Friend. (afterwards known as Ann Camm,) all of whom 
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642 FRIENDS’ 
became ministers of the gospel in the society of ) 
Friends. As they proved to be able coadjutors of 
George Fox, some notice of them may not be in- 
appropriate in this place. 

Francis Howgill received a collegiate education | 


in order to prepare him for the ministry in the | 


Episcopal church. From his own account cf his 
religious experience, it appears that at twelve 
years of age, he sct his heart to seek for the 
knowledge “of God.* 


reading of the scriptures, loved retirement, and 
resolved to avoid the sports and pastimes com- | 
mon to youth. But these resolutions, being 
made in his own will and strength, were often 
broken, and brought him into condemnation and 
deep distress. 


At fifteen years of age, being earnestly de- 


sirous of spiritual knowledge, he frequented | 


meetings, and followed the most renowned | 
preachers: nevertheless, corruption still pre- 
vailed in his heart, but “as he kept within the 
light of his conscience,” he was restrained from 
gross evils, and condemned for sin. These con- 
victions, he was assured by the ministers, pro- 
ceeded from a * natural conscience,” and thus he 
was induced to undervalue the light as “ too low | 
a thing, being only a common grace,’ whereas | 
he was told the saints “had a peculiar faith and | 


gracc to whom sin was not imputed, but believing in | Having passed through a season of deep men- 


tal suffering, he came to experience that spiritual 


Christ, his righteousness was accounted to them.” 

They instructed him to believe that Christ had 
suffered the penalty of sin for him; but he could 
not see how Christ had taken away his sins, for 


the witness in his conscience told him, that while | 


he continued in the practice of sinning, “ he was 
the servant of sin.”’ 

He fasted, prayed, and walked mournfully in 
sorrow, being tempted on every hand; but ‘the | 
witness of Christ showed him that the root of ini- 
quity stood, and the body of sin remained.”’ Then | 

1e was told, that although sin was taken away by | 

Christ, yet the guilt of sin would remain through 
life, in proof of which they adduced the warfar> 
of the saints: but this he found was a “ misera- 
ble salvation ;” and turning away from ail such, 
he remained at home in solitude, finding most 
peace of mind when most affected with sorrow. 

He then became acquainted with the indepen | 
dents, and conceiving an esteem for them, he 
joined i in communion with them. They professed | 
separation from the world; but he found them, in 
doctrine and practice, like others whom he had 
forsaken. He next resorted to the Anabaptists, 
who appeared to walk more in accordance with 
the Scriptures, and there was something among 
them that he loved; but when he found them 
maintaining that “all who came not into their way 
were out of the fellowship of the saints, and the 
doctrine of Christ,’ he saw they occupied the 


~ ©The Inheritance of Jacob, discovered after his return 
out of Egypt, &c., by F. Howgill. 


He associated with the | 
strictest sort of professors, was assiduous in the | 
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same ground as the rest of the teachers of the 
| world. 
| Some preached the doctrine that “all sin, past, 
| present and to come,” was done away by Christ, 
and “so preached salvation to the first nature, 
and to the serpent that bore rule; only believing 
this and all was finished :” but when he he varkene 

ed to this doctrine he lost his spiritual condition, 
}and the language was spoken to him, “ His ser- 
vant thou art whom thou obeyest.” 

At length, having wandered much, and tried 
many teachers, he concluded that all these sought 
| themselves ,and fed the people on words only; ; he 

therefore w ithdrew from them, which caused them 
to persecute him. 

Being persuaded, frem an inward evidence, 
| that the Lord would teach his —_ himseK, he 
looked forward to the dawning of a brighter day; 
but not waiting patiently for divine guidance, he 
attempted, by his own intellectual powers, to ex- 
pound these openings, and went forth in his own 
strength, preaching against the ministry of others. 
In this state, being sincere and zealous in his re- 
ligious efforts, he was admired and followed by 
many; but when he heard the powerful, heart- 
searching ministry of George Fox, the secrets of 
his own heart were revealed, and, standing as one 
| condemned, he confessed that he had been “ig. 

| norant of the first principles of true religion.” 


baptism of C hrist which purifies the soul, and to 
| Witness “‘eleansing by his blood, which is eter- 
nal.”” IIe was then called to be a true minister 
of the gospel, not according to the wisdom of man, 
| but through the power of God. 

No sooner did he enter on this service, than 
priests and magistrates became incensed against 
him, and he was cast into a After his re- 
lease he went to London, being accompanied by 
Anthony Pearson, where they “held a meeting in 

| 1654, which was the first mecting of Friends held 
in that city.* He laboured much as an able 
minister of the gospel, and wrote several books in 
| defence of his principles. Being imprisoned at 
Appleby, for refusing to swear, he lay in jail five 
| years, patiently suffering for the testimony of a 
pure conscience, and was then released by death! 
| John Camm and John Audland were near 
neighbors, and closely united by the ties of 
friends ship, as well as by the stronger bond of re- 
| ligious fellowship. They were men of respecta- 
lable sts inding, endowed with good natural abili- 
| ties, well educated, and remarkable for the reeti- 
tude of their lives. Before their acquaintance 
with George Fox they had been deeply exercised 
on the subject of religion; and having, like Fran- 
cis Howgil!, withdrawn from the National Church, 
they officiated as independent preachers at Fir- 
bank Chapel. 
sh helealantatanaheniaeneiiiaiimaemmmmmaiilil 


* Sewell, i, 109. Ibid., ii. 161. 
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On being convinced at that memorable mect- 
ing, they joined in membership with Friends, and 
subsequently came forth as ministers of the free 
gospel of Christ. They were often associated in 
their religious labors, travelling together in great 
unity of spirit, and suffering together for the cause 
they had espoused. John Camm lived but four 
years after his convincement, during which he and 
John Audland were assiduously engaged in 
preaching the Gospel. They frequently visited 
the city of Bristol, where great numbers were 
convinced through their ministry. 

John Audland survived his friend seven years, 
and continued his religious labors. He was fie- 
quently imprisoned, and sometimes cruelly beaten 
for his religious testimony. In his last illness, 
being affected with a pulmonary disease, supposed 
to have been occasioned by much speaking, he 
said, * Ah! those great meetings in the orchard 
at Bristol! I may not forget them. I would so 
gladly have spread my net over all, and gathered 
all, that I forgot myself: never considering the 
inability of my body. Butit is well! my reward 
is with me, and I am content to give up and be 
with the Lord; for that my soul values above all 
all things else.” 


Hlis widow, Ann Audland, after some years, 


{tiently, and taking up the cross of self-donial, he 
advanced in the knowledge of the truth, of w hich 
he became a devoted and eloquent minister, dis- 
tinguished for his undaunted courage, his uuwea- 
ried labors, and his meekness in suffering fcr the 
righteous cause. 

At Underburrow a meeting was appointed for 
George Fox, to be held in the chapel, which he 
attended, and preached “the way of’ life and 
salvation” to a large congregation. Many were 
convinced, and among them an aged man named 
James Dickinson, who invited George to his 
house, and embraced the principles of Friends. 
At Cartinel, in Lancashire, he met with very 
different treatment, where the priest, being cn- 
raged, instigated the rude multitude to throw him 
over a stone wall; but, through divine mere Ys he 
received but little injury. ‘Soon afterward he 
came to Ulverstone, and thence to Swathmore, 

the residence of Thomas Fell, a judge of high 

standing, and vice-chancellor of the county of 

Lancashire. 

The results of his ministry at this place are 
thus related in the testimony or memorial con- 
cerning him written by his widow, Margaret Fox, 
who was then the wife of Judge Fell: “In the 
year 1652, it pleased the Lord to draw him 


married Thomas, a son of Joho Camm. She wasa/| ward us; $0 he came on from Sedbur into Wes 


devoted minister of the gospel, and, like her first 
husband, was made willing to sacrifice the com- 
forts of home, and the endearments of domestic 
life, in order to follow in the footsteps of the Di- 
vine Master. 

It was to the house of John and Ann Audland 
that George Fox went, immediately after his meet- 
ing at Firbank Chapel. His next meeting was at 
Preston Patrick, where a large congregation was 
assembled, to whom he preached the word of life 
with acceptance. 

At Kendal a meeting was appointed for him in 
the Town Hall which he attended, and many were 
convineed of his doctrines. From thence he went 
to Underbarrow, accompanied by several persons, 
with whom we had much reasoning by the way, 
concerning the truths of religion. Among them 
was Edward Burrough, a young man of bright 
talents, and well-improved by education. He was 
religiously inclined from his youth, and by his 
parents was trained up in the Episcopal worship ; 
but becoming dissatisfied therewith, he joined the 
Presbyterians. At seventeen years of age he was 
brought under deep religious convictions ; but 
although he abstained from the vanities and vices 


yet he did not obtain that peace of mind and full 
assurance which he longed for, until in conversa- 
tion with George Fox, his understanding was 
opened to perceive the excellency of that inward 
life which is “hid with Christ in God.” He then 

joined himself in membership with Friends, for 
which he was rejected by his relatives, and ex- 


in reland, to Firbank Chapel, where John 
Blaykling came with him, and so on to Preston, 
Grarig, Kendal, Underburrow, Poobank, Cartmel, 
and Stoveley, and so on to Swathmore, my dwell- 
ing-house, whither he brought the blessed tidings 
hundreds in these parts have cause to bless the 
Lord for. My then husband, Thomas Fell, was 
not at home at that time, but gone to the Welch 
ireuit, being one of the judges of the assize; 


: the everlasting Gospel, which I and many 


and our house being a place open to entertain 
ministers and religious people at, one of George 
Fox’s friends brought him thither, where he stayed 
all night ; and the next day being a lecture or 
fast day, he went to Ulverstone steeple-house, 
but came not in till the people were gathered; I 
and my children being a long time there before. 
And when they were singing ; before the sermon, 
he came in; and when they had done singing, 
he stood upon a seat or form and desired that he 
might have liberty to speak; and he that was in 
the pulpit said he might. 

“And the first words he spoke were as 
followeth: ‘He is not a Jew that is one outward, 
neither is that circumcision which is outward ; 


circumcision which is of the heart.’ 

“ And so he went on and said that Christ was 
the light of the world, and lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and that by this light 
they might be gathered to God, &c. I stood up 
in my pew and wondered at his doctrine, for I 
had never heard such before. 


of the world, and endeavored to live religiously, : he is a Jew that is one inward, and that is 


pelled from his father’s house. This he bore pa- 


“ And then he went on and opened the Scrip- 
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cece enamine teaeatanataaiiaiiatanatiae 
tures, and said, ‘the Scriptures were the prophets’ | _‘ So, my husband came home greatly offended ; 
words, and Christ’s and the apostles’ words, and | and any may think what a condition I was like to 
what as they spoke, they enjoyed and possessed, | be in, that either I must displease my husband or 
and had it from the Lord;’ and said, ‘then what | offend God, for he was very much troubled with 
had any to do with the Scriptures, but as they ! us all in the house and family, they had so pos- 





°° 7 | ‘ ‘ = 
came to the spirit that gave them forth? You | sessed him against us. But James Naylor and 


will say Christ sayeth this, and the apostles say 


Richard Farnesworth were both then at our 


this ; but what canstthou say? Art thoua child | house, and I desired them to come and speak to 
of light and hast walked in the light, and what} him; and so they did, very moderately and 


thou speakest is it inwardly from God?’ Kc. 

“This opened me so, that it cut me to the | 
heart ; and then I saw clearly we were all wrong. 
So I sat down in my pew again and cried bit- 
terly, and cried in my spirit to the Lord, ‘We 
are all thieves—we are all thieves; we have 
taken the Scriptures in words and know nothing of | 
them in ourselves.’ So that served me, that I 
cannot well tell what he spoke afterwards; but 
he went on in declaring against the false pro- 
phets, priests, and deceivers of the people. And 
there was one John Sawrey, a justice of the 
peace, and a professor, that bid the church-warden 
take him away; and he laid his hands on him | 
several times, and took them off again, and let | 
him alone; and then after a while he gave over, 
and came to our house again that night. And | 
he spoke in the family amongst the servants, and 
they were all generally convinced, as William 





Caton, Thomas Salthouse, Mary Askew, Anne 
Clayton, and several other servants. And J was 
struck into such a sadness, I knew not what to 
do, my husband being from home. I saw it was 


the truth, and I could not deny it; and I did as | 


| 


joo spoke very excellently as ever I heard him, 


the apostle saith, ‘I received the truth in the 
love of it:’ and it opened to me so clear, that I 
had never a tittle in .my heart against it, but I 
desired the Lord that I might be kept in it, and 
then I desired no greater portion. 

“ He went on to Dalton, Aldingham, Dendram, 
and Ramsyde chapels and steeple-houses, and 
several places up and down, and the people fol- 
lowed him mightily; and abundance were con- 
vineed, and saw that which hespoke was truth, but 
the priests were all in a rage. .And about two 
weeks after, James Naylor and Richard Farnes- 
worth followed him and enquired him out till 
they came to Swathmore, and there staid a while 
with me at our house, and did me much good; 
for I was under great heaviness and judgment. 
But the power of the Lord entered upon me 
within about three weeks that he came, and about 
three weeks’ end my husband came home; and 
many were in a mighty rage, and a deal of the 
captains and great ones of the country went to 
mect my then husband as he was coming home, 
and informed him that a great disaster was be- 
fallen amongst his family, and that they were 
witches; and that they had taken us out of our 
religion; and that he must either send them 
away, or all the country would be undone.” 

But no weapons formed against the Lord shall 
prosper, as you may see hereafter. 





wisely ; but he was at first displeased with them, 
till they told him they came in love and good- 
will to his house. And after that'he had heard them 
speak awhile he was ketter satisfied, and they 
offered as if they would go away ; but I desired 
them to stay and not go away yet, for George 
Fox would come this evening. And I would 
have have had my husband to have heard them 
all and satisfied himself further about them, be- 
cause they had so prepossessed him against them, 
of such dangerous fearful things in his coming first 
home. And then he was pretty moderate and 
quiet, and his dinner being ready, he went to it, 
and I] went on and sat me down by him. And 
whilst I was sitting the power of the Lord seized 
upon me, and he was struck with amazement, 


and knew not what to think, but was quiet and 


still. And the children were all quiet and still 
and grown sober, and could not play on their 
music that they were learning, and all these 
things made him quiet and still. 

“At night George Fox came; and after supper 
my husband was sitting in the parlor, and I 
asked him if George Fox might come in; and he 
said yes. So George came in without any com- 
pliment, and walked into the room and began to 
speak presently ; and the family and James Nay- 
lor and Richard Farnesworth came all in; and 


and opened Christ’s and the apostles practices 
which they were in, in their day. And hé opened 
| the night of the apostacy since the apostles’ days, 
and laid open the priests and their practices in 
the ap»stacy ; that if all England had been there, 
I thought they conld not have denied the truth 
of those things. And so my husband came to 
see clearly the truth of what he spoke, and was 
very quiet that night, said no more and went to 
bed. The next morning came Lampit, priest of 
Ulverston, and got my husband into the garden, 
and spoke much to him there; but my husband 
had seen so much the night before, that the 
priest got little entrance upon him. And when 
the priest Lampit was come into the house, 
George spoke sharply to him, and asked him 
“‘when God spoke to him and called him to go 
and preach to the people?” But after awhile 
the priest went away ; this was on the sixth day 
of the week, about fifth month, 1652. And at 
our house divers Friends were speaking one to 
another, how there were several convinced here- 
aways, and we could not tell where to get a 


mecting; my husband also being present, he 
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overheard, and said of his own accord, “ You 
may meet here if you will;” and that was the 
first meeting that we had that he offered of his 
own accord. And then notice was given that 
day and the next to Friends, and there was a 
good large meeting the first day, which was the 
first meeting that was at Swathmore, and so con- 
tinued there a meeting from 1652 to 1690. And 
my husband went that day to the steeple-house, 
and none went with him but his clerk and his 
groom, that rode with him; and the priest and 
the people were all fearfully troubled; but praised 
be the Lord they never got their wiils of us to 
this day.” 

Although Judge Fell did not coincide with 
the other members of his family, in openly em- 
bracing the principles of Friends, yet he was 
well affected towards them, used his authority 
for their protection, and for several years before | 
his death ceased to attend the national worship. 
Meetings continued to be held at his house until 
a meeting house was erected there. 

Swathmore, being much frequented by George 
Fox and his friends, became noted as their | 
head-quarters, in Lancashire. 

The number of those guests was so great, that | 
the Judge, though much inclined to hospitality, | 
became somewhat alarmed. Coming home one 
day he found his shed filled with Friends’ horses, 
which by his wife’s orders had been removed | 
thither to make room in the stables for her hus- 
band’s horses. He remarked, that he feared they | 
would be eaten out by this continued influx of | 
company. She pleasantly replied that “ charity 
doth not impoverish, and she fully believed that, 
when the year was at an end, they would have | 
no cause to regret their hospitality.” 

This opinion was fully verified by the result, 
for that year their stock of hay was not only suf- 
ficient for themselves, but they had a large sur- 
plus to sell.* 

Among those convinced by the testimony of | 
George Fox in the family of Judge Fell, were | 
Thomas Salthouse, William Caton and Ann Clay- 
ton, all of whom became miaisters in the Society 
of Friends. 


Thomas Salthouse, during a period of thirty- 
eight years, was an active laborer in his Master’s 
cause, and after suffering frequent imprisonments 
and much abuse, which he bore with Ciristian 
patience, he laid down his head in peace. 

William Caton, when he first met with George 
Fox, was a youth who had not yet left school, 


but was well advanced in his studies. As his 
mind became more deeply impressed with reli- 
gious concern, his Latin exercises became bur- 
thensome to him, and he could not give the 
master of the school the usual compliments which 
vere required. Being thus brought into a straight, 


* Margaret Fox’s Testimony, Journal of G. Fox. 
j Sewell i. 104, 
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Margaret Fell obtained for him the privilege of 
remaining at home, where he was employed in 
writing and teaching her children. 

When about 17 years of age, being earnestly 
devoted to his religious duties, he felt himself 
called to preach repentance to the people, at 
markets and other places of public resort, for 
which he was often rewarded with approbium 
and abused. At 18 years of age he took leave 
of Judge Fell’s family, and visited his friends in 
the northern counties of England. Afterwards 
he came to London, where he was well reccived 
by the Friends, and being of a persuasive ad- 
dress, he found an opening among others for the 
exercise of his gift in the ministry. He travelled 
much in the service of the gospol in England, 
Scotland, France, and more especially in Hol- 
land, where he died in the year 1665, having 
been instrumental in bringing many to the know- 
ledge of heavenly truth. 

During one of the visits of George Fox at 
Swathmore, he met four or five clergymen. He 
thus relates the conversation that ensued: “I 
asked them whether any one of them could say 
he ever had the word of the Lord, to go and 
speak to such and such a people? None of 
them durst say he had, but one of them burst 
into a passion and said ‘he could speak his ex- 
perience as well as I.’ I told him experience was 
one thing, but to receive and go with a message, 
and to have a word from the Lord as the prophets 
and apostles had, and as I had to them, was an- 
other thing ; and therefore I put it to them again: 
Could any one of them say he ever had a com- 
mand or word from the Lord immediately at any 
time? But none of them would say so. Then 
I told them the false prophets, false apostles and 
anti-christs, could use the words of the true pro- 
phets, true apostles and of Christ, and could 
speak of other men’s experiences, though them- 
selves never knew nor heard the voice of God or 
Christ; and such as they might get the good 
words and experiences of others. 

At another time, when I was discoursing with 
several priests at Judge Fell’s house, and he was 
by, Lasked them the same questions, Whether 
any of them ever heard the voice of God or of 
Christ to bid them go to such or such a people, 
to declare his word or message unto them? For 
any one, I told them, that could but read, might 
declare the experiences of th prophets and apos- 
tles which were recorded in t!c Scriptures. Here- 
upon, Thomas Taylor, an aucient priest, did in- 
genuously confess before Judge Fell, that he had 
never heard the voice of God nor of Christ to 
send him to any people, but he spoke his expe- 
riences and the experiences of the saints in fi r- 
mer ages, and that he preached. This very much 
confirmed Judge Fell in the persuasion that the 
priests were wrong; for he had thought formerly 
is the generality of peo; le did, “that they were 
sent of God.” 


2« 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘and raiment adequate to all his wants, but it be- 
THERE IS BUT ONE JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE. | comes a powerful instrument in building up a 
When we contemplate the fact, that we make healthy body—the appropriate “ carthly taber- 
but one journey through life, there is something nacle” for a sound and vigorous mind. While 
startling in the thought, that no part of this it is our privilege and our duty to make ample 
journey can be retraced to be improved. Time, | provision for the comfort of these bodies during 
once passed is gone forever, and if it has been | the joyrney of life, it is well for us to consider 
misspent or misapplied, the loss to us is irrepa-| that so far as it relates to them, our present ex- 
rable. The idea that we may improve the time | istence has its limit and this will soon be reached, 
we have misspent, by our future application, isa} that the actual wants of the body are but few 
fallacious one. We may, it is true, “cease to do | and easily supplied, we should therefore set 
evil” and from the things we have suffered, proper bounds to our aspirations after wealth, and 
“learn to do well,” but no subsequent conduct beware how a worldly spirit becomes uppermost 
of ours can blot from the past, the record of our|in our thoughts. From the eagerness with 
own folly, in the misapplication or non-improve-; which wealth is pursued, we would be led to 
ment of time. conclude, that its accumulation constituted the 
Such reflections should lead to the inquiry, | chief business of life. But let us ask, is it con- 
vhat are the great objects of life, and how shall | sistent with the character of an intelligent and 
we employ the time and talents placed at our| moral being, that so great a portion of time shall 


disposal to secure to ourselves the greatest 
amount of present and future enjoyment ? 
To understand 


Shall 


be sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon. 


| life be spent wholly in pursuits which can add 
these important questions | no enjoyment beyond the present gratification of 


aright, proper attention must be given to the! the «lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
philosophy and science of se/f-culture. A know-| the pride of life ?” 


ledge of ourselves, and of the dutics we have to 


“What doth it profit a man, if he should gain 


perform, becomes indispensable to a just appre-| the whole world, and lose his own soul,” was a 


ciation of the objects of existence. The prelimi- 
nary step in the road to self-knowledge consists 
in a careful examination, as to the uses we are 
making of time, and to what purposes we are 
direeting or employing all our physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral powers; for it must be self- 


evident that if we err in the employment of 
these, 
«‘ We waste, not use our time; we breath, not Jive.’? | 


Man comes into the world a stranger to every 
thing around him. He enters upon the journey 
of life, like a traveller in an unknown wilderness, 
surrounded by a multitude of objects without 
experience to point out the path for him to fol- 
low. Yet he enters not upon his journey like 
the “beasts that perish” with no other wants 
than those which belong to an animal existence, 
and a measure of instinct suited only to such a 
condition in the scale of being. 

He has been made “a little lower than the 
angels’’ clothed with an intellectual and a moral 


consideration worthy of the great mind of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and is full of deep meaning and 
instruction to us. How much it would relieve 
| the bitterness of toil—how much it would lessen 
| the perplexities of life—how much it would take 
away from the “vanity and vexation of spirit,” 
which too often attend the accumulation of 
wealth and the improper indulgence of a worldly 
spirit, did men but stop to consider “what doth 
| it profit a man,” and how much more time might 
| we find, could be appropriated in making valua- 
|ble additions to our store of that ‘¢reasure, 
| which moth and rust do not corrupt nor thieves 
| break through and steal.” 
Our intellectual being must be expanded and 
‘improved. Its proper culture is a part of the 
great business of life; widening the horizon of 
human enjoyment by creating to ourselves a new 
and intellectual world, free in great measure from 
the changes and vicissitudes to which all material 
things are exposed. Our views of the Creator’s 


| 





nature, with all their attendant responsibilities, 
their wants to supply, and their duties to fulfil. 
The endowment of reason places him at the very 
head of the animal creation, and enables him 
through the gift of grace to hold communion 
with his Maker. He has then a threefold nature, 


animal, intellectual and spiritual, and the true end | 


of life consists in the regulation and development 
of the whole. 


. . | 
In the economy of Providenee, it has been | 


wisely ordained that so far as it relates to the 
animal wants of man, he shall “earn his bread | 
by the sweat of his brow.’”’ Labor, so far from | 
being a curse pronounced upon him, is not only | 
a blessing, rewarding hii with supplics of food 


works become expanded by a proper use of the 
faculties he has given us to contemplate them. 
In the midst of the creation in which we are 
placed there is ample room for the employment 
of all the intellectual powers. We learn that these 
are capable of indefinite expansion, that there is 
no limit to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
‘thus an immortality is foreshadowed which it is 


| the peculiar fitness of the gospel to bring more 


fully to light. 

But life’s end is not yet answered—we have 
not completed the whole journey—though we 
may have provided for all its animal wants— 
though the intellect may be improved—though 

_— ik 5 ate : . 
our views of the Creator’s works have been en 
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larged—though we may have reached the pin- 
nacle of the temple of science and stored the 
mind with vast treasures of knowledge. There 
is a moral nature in man designed by the Creator 
to pass through all the stages of growth, de- 
velopment and expansion common to “the aninal 
and intellectual existence, and to perfect the end 
of life this moral nature also must be cultivated 
and improved. This is the connecting link be- 
tween the human and the Divine mind—this is 
the ladder that reaches from earth to heaven. 
The duties that belong to our moral nature must 
be fulfilled—-for if these be neglected, there may 


be great intellectual endowment and culture, | 


without, what is well understood among men, as | 
moral worth. To enable us to perceive distinctly | 
what our moral duties are, the Creator has caused 
a radiance from Himself—a ray of Divine light, 
to shine in upon the understanding, called in 
scripture “the manifestation of the spirit given 
to every man to profit withal.” Its functions in 
the moral correspond with the functions of re: $00 | 
in the intellectual world—without reason man | 


could not build up that wonderful creation, the | 


work of his own intellect, which adds so much to | 
the enjoyment of time—without this , greater light | 
than reason he could not enjoy the true felicity | 
of heaven. It follows then, that the true object | 
of existence contemplates the improvement of 
every gift which the Creator has bestowed upon | 
man, and that by their improvement the wilder- 
ness in which we supposed him to be placed, be- 
comes as “ Eden—the Garden of God—its desert 


places are made to smile and blossom as the rose, | 


joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanks- | 
giving and the voice of melody.” J. 


MISTAKE OF YOUNG MEN. 


It is a grand mistake into which many Ameri 
ean youths fall, that manual labor is not honor- 
able. 
engineer, or a ship-master, is, in their esteem, 
much more honorable than it is to be a mechanic | 


or a farmer. 
other occupations require exertion. 
is often quite as weary when his day’s work is 
done, as the farmer or blacksmith ean be ; 
is not half so sure of a quiet night’s sleep as they | T 
- are, and we all know to what hardships engineers 


are exposed, as well as persons who follow the| 


seas. 
We often sce vigorous young men seeking 
places as clerks in stores. They all hope—and | 


generally expect—some favorable tide in the) 


affairs of life, which “ will lead them on to 
fortune.’? Other men have accumulated vast 
sums of money in buying and selling goods, 
why not I? is the language they use. They} 
rarely consider that but a ve ry small number of 
those who embark ever complete their voyage. 
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To be a merchant, a lawyer, a doctor, an | 


It cannot be denied that all these | 
The doctor | 


but he | 
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Where one succeeds, fifty, perhaps a hundred, 
fail. 

But an industrious, thrifty farmer seldom fails 
to secure for himself and family the comforts of 
life. The skilful and practical mechanic, too, is 
generally sure of a remuneration for his labor, 
and, with common prudence, he can provide a 
competence for the future. That a princely 
fortune can be heaped up by the plow, the jack 
plane, or the sledge we do not say ; nor is it pre- 
tended that men areas likely to acquire fame on the 
farm, or at the work-bench, as at the bar. But 
the history of the world will show, that the men 
who have done most for the welfare of their race, 
|and whose memories are cherished with the most 

respect, came from the hard-working ranks. 
Princely fortunes are more easily wasted than 
‘won, and while the moderate possessions of a 
|farmer or mechanic supply all the comforts of 
life, they are attended with few temptations to 
‘luxury or extravagance, and still fewer risk from 
‘the folly or fraud of others. 
| There can be no doubt that agricultural em- 
ployments are the most natural to men, and 
there is no country on the globe in which the 
| facilities for pursuing these employments are so 
‘great as in the United States. It requires but 
a very small outlay of money to obtain a re- 
-spectable farm to begin with, at least much less 
‘than the professions or a mercantile business 
| requires, and here the return for the capital in- 
vested, is next to a certainty, while in the others 
comparatively few succeed. A good knowledge 
of the methods of husbandry can be easily ac- 
‘quired. The implements of labor are as good 
and as cheap as can be found the world over. 
The products of the earth are sure of a good 
market, and one which is easily reached. ‘The 
title of land is well secured, the large monopolies, 
such as some of the countries of the old world 
are burdened with, can never exist here. What 
| greater encouragement could be asked by one who 
only desires to live comfortably and independent- 
ly ¢ 
The farmer—the honest, goodly farmer—is 
one of the most independent men in the wide 
world. Te has the promise of the great Creator 
that secd-time and harvest shall not fail.—He 
a always plow in hope and reap with joy. 
‘o till the earth, then, is really an honorable 
calling. 

But it does not require that a man should be 
enslaved to the plow, nor that he should make 
companions of his sheep and ox. The shrewdest 
and most intelligent men, who sit on our juries 
and help make our laws, come from their farms 
and return to them as soon as their public duties 
terminate. The good sense, sobriety, contentment, 
industry, and love of order which characterise 
our American farmers, arc, under God, among 
the most important safe; eu rds of public peace 


and prosperity. 
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A CITY ASLEEP. 


A day or two ago we visited acity, a populous 
city, whose houses will outlast New York, for 
they shall endure “till doomsday.” Strange to 
say, it is not noted on the best maps ; stranger to 
say, though its population is daily increasing, no 
colony ever issues from its borders. 

The golden chime of Pacific’s wayes has never 
charmed a single ear there; the shout of the 
Pioneer in the further West, has never lured 
them hence, to seek new homes. Indeed, the 
city we speak of stands alone, like a rock-bound 
isle in the midst of a turbulent ocean—the busy 
world whirls and roars around, but there it re- 
mains unmoved. 

We visited it in broad day, but the streets 
were empty ; not a familiar face or voice to greet 
us: not a light footstep to make music to the ear. 
It was indeed strange ; there shone the sun, with 


the mild and beautiful radiance of autumn, and | 


yet no sound of living thing. Marble mansions 
were on every hand, but none of the solemn 
tenantry, for it was a solemn city, came forth to 
meet and welcome us. Names were graved on 
every portal, but they that owned them—where 
were they ? 
things ; of words and not of works. 

At length there came a train—there was an 
arrival. On it came, noiselessly, slowly. Was 
it all a dream? By mansion after mansion it 
passed, and stopped. A tenant for another dwel- 
ling; a home for another wanderer ; a rest for 
another weary. 

So it seemed to us as we stood there, and so, 
the shadows thickening over the thought, we 


e > o 
hurried away from Greenwood, and were once 


more mingling with the tide of the living. —JN. Y. | 


Tribune. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1853. 


Tue Ciose or THE YEAR.—This is a point 


of time that seems peculiarly adapted to excite | 


serious reflections. 
of life, at which we should pause and consider 


what progress we are making, and whether the | 


road in which we are travelling will lead us toa 
land of rest and peace. 
the past year how many incidents do we remem- 
ber that were calculated to humble and instruct 
us, and to call forth our gratitude to that Al- 
mighty Protector, who hath hitherto preserved 
us. There are few among us who, within that 

eriod, have not felt some of the sorrows or trials 
of life, and none who can truly say that they 


In looking back over 





It was a city of names and not of | 


It is a stage in the journcy | 
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The vicissitudes of life, like the changes of the 
seasons and the alternations of day and night, 
are wisely adapted to promote the great end of 
human existence, the glory of God, in the de- 
velopment and perfection of his works. As in 
the natural world perpetual sunshine without 
clouds or rain would destroy vegetation and pro- 
duce sterility ; so in the moral world, uninter- 
rupted prosperity and unalloyed enjoyment would 
impair the nobler faculties of the soul, and pre- 
vent that progress in the spiritual life which is 
essential to permanent happiness. 

The traveller who has set his face Zionward in 


| order to seek an eternal inheritance, having been 


permitted to experience the joy that springs from 
a sense of Divine favor, would gladly remain in 
this happy condition ; but he finds as he advan- 
ces onward that he has trials of various kinds to 
encounter. His patience may be exercised by 
privations, his faith tried by a sense of poverty 
and desertion, and he may even have to relin- 
quish the dearest objects of his affections. But 


| let us remember that we are only sojourners here 


for a brief period. It matters but little how we 
are accommodated by the way, or what privations 
we may suffer, provided only we can be assured 
of arriving safely at the end of our journey, and 
of entering through the pearl gates into that ce- 
lestial city, the New Jerusalem, which “ hath no 
need of the sun neither of the mcon to shine in 
it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 


Tue Brinp Birp —Sitting to-day under the 
plastic hand of Augustus Blessing, Ann Street, 
Museum Building, New-York, we were struck 
with a little specimen of human kindness, which 
it was a delight to witness. One of the notice- 
able things about this small shop, is a little brown 
bird in a cage. He was brought from Germany, 
and all his songs were sung in the language of 
that hearty and affectionate country. He was 
far from handsome; but he had a bright, merry 
eye, and when hopping nimbly from perch to 


perch in his cage, he seemed so good-natured 


and happy, that it was always a pleasure to see 
him, and hear his unpretending musical chatter. 
Iie took great delight in washing himself two 
or three times a day in a shallow vessel of clear 
cold water; and having finished his ablutions, 
he would leap up on his perch, and with his 
little bill buried in his downy bosom, manipulate 
and make dry that soft retreat, and then, stretch- 


> ~ 


have not experienced many of the blessings of a 
I g 


ing his head around, to get a “ bird’s eye view” 
bountiful Providence. 


| of his “ tail quills,’ he weuld take cach long 


Lame eer 
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feather in his bill, and make all smooth aud 
clean in that quarter. His toilet accomplished, 
he would gradually close his bright eyes, settle 
down upon his perch and take his siesta. But 
those bright eyes grew dim, and finally closed 
forever. He is now blind as a bat; and it was 
piteous to see how his great affliction weighed at 
first upon his spirits. But time has softened his 
grief. As the spring came on,and warm weather 
wakened him into new life, he seemed not only 
resigned, but happy. His other senses have grown 
more acute ; consvlation has come to him from an 
“inner source;”’ he feels his dependence upon 
his kind supporter, whose heart could not bear the 
thought of sacrificing him because one of his 
senses had departed ; he opens his mouth when 
he is hungered or athirst, and, “ like the young 
ravens when they ery,’ he is fed and * given to 
drink.” Then he lifts up his plaintive voice in 
notes of thanksgiving, blessing Blessing for his 
care of one of the helpless and unfortunate of 
God’s great family. — Knickerbocker. 





Diep, on the evening of the 16th inst., at his late 
residence, Witt1aM WIDDIFIELD, in the 8lst year 
of his age. 

——, On Fourth day morning, the 21st inst., sud- 
denly, Wit11aM Axsort, in the75th year of his age. 





LETTERS OF R. MASON.—NO. XXIV. 
A ,8 mo, 1841. 

My bear Frrenp.—Thy letter was indeed 
welcome. The cause of my not writing was, 
that thou had gone with S. U., and I knew not 
where to direct one. Thy accompanying her 
met my entire unity. I believe I have been in 
my right place here. We have had a deep con- 
flict to pass through in resigning our dear J. E. 
Last evening about twilight his release was 
sealed, and his precious lamb-like spirit, I have 
no doubt, has joined the just of all generations 
in ascribing glory and honor, thanksgiving and 
praise to Him whose love called him, and whose 
power cleansed him from every spot, and gave 
him an earnest of admittance into life and ever- 
lasting peace. I trust his counsel may prove a 
blessed legacy to his young cousins and to all of 
us. Several of his dear friends and connections, 
whom he had desired to see, arrived yesterday ; 
he was gratified, and said “how kind.” He 
looks lovely in death; his close was very tran- 
quil. To-morrow the wasted tabernacle will be 
committed to its native soil. * * * * Do 
Write to me; little brooks ina thirsty land are 
refreshing. R. M. 


Baltimore, 10th mo., 1841. 
I have been prevented from writing, but must 
how give thee a little account of myself and of 


the Yearly Mecting, We have had a season of 





refreshing from the presence of the Lord. The | 


select meetings were crowned with life. I have 
been glad that my lot has been cast here at this 


time. The answers to the first and third queries 
drew many minds under deep exercise, and coun- 
sel flowed freely, which I trust has fastened as a 
nail in a sure place upon many both elder and 
younger. Dear had several messages of 
gospel love to deliver. It has rested on my mind 
for months, that it might be required of me to be 
her companion through some part of the field of 
gospel labor before her. I held back till last 
evening, when I thought the time had fully 
come to tell her I had been dwelling under the 
weight of it for some time, but a fear lest I 
should be a poor helper had nearly kept me si- 
lent on the subject. Since I have mentioned it 
'to her I have felt calm and peaceful. Thou 
| canst communicate my view to the few of whom 
| thou knowest I should ask counsel, were I with 
you. If you think I have mistaken my calling, 
Ishall stand open ; even now, while I am writing, 
Ican see many impediments in my way. [I 
sometimes fear my day’s work is far behind-hand. 
I have ever been ready to embrace excuses. I 
| hope, my dear friend, thou wilt be honest, and 
‘that I may not be encouraged to engage in this 
thing, unless my doing so bears the impress of 
| the King’s seal. 
| The Yearly Meeting was large, and there was 
a comforting evidence that many among the 
| younger class were coming forward to take the 
| places of those who now bear the burden as in 
‘the heat of the day. I am weary and must 
close with love from thy friend. i. M. 








| JOHN HOWARD. 
| A few of Howard’s characteristics may be 
mentioned. He was naturally somewhat of a 
haughty temperament, plain and blunt in his 
manners, often apparently harsh ; but under this 
| exterior was a heart as tender as a child’s, like 
the eider-down on the eagle’s breast. With his 
second and darling wife he stipulated, previous 
to marriage, that in all matters in which there 
should be a difference of opinion between them, 
his voice should be the rule. Petty tyrants 
quailed before an eye as stern as it was mild. He 
spoke out as boldly to the king under the gilded 
roof of the palace, as to the goaler in the loath- 
some cell. The imperious Catharine of Russia, 
invited him, when in St. Petersburg, to court. 
Ile told the courtiers who waited on him, that 
“he had devoted himself to the task of visiting 
the dungeon of the captive and the abode of the 
wretched, not the palaces and courts of kings and 
empresses ; and that the limited time at his dis- 
posal would not permit his calling on her impe- 
rial majesty.” He peremptorily refused to meet 
the Austrian Emperor unless the servile custom 
of approaching the sovereign on bended knees 
was, in his case, dispensed with. The unfortu- 
nate Pope Pius VI. earnestly requested an inter- 
view, which the stern Puritan and Republican 
would only consent to on the condition that the 


, 
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facesitting isa 


absurd mark of homage, kissing the foot, and, 
indeed, every other species of ceremony, should 
be dispensed with. At parting, the venerable 
pontiff laid his hand upon the head of the here- 
tic, saying, good-humoredly, “I know you Eng- 
lishmen care nothing for these things; but the 
blessing of an old man can do you no harm.” 
His countenance inspired respect and awe. In 
one of the military prisons in London, an alarm- 
ing riot took place; the infuriated prisoners, two 
hundred in number, broke loose, killed two of 
their keepers, and committed other excesses. 
Having obtained possession of the building, no 
one dared to approach them. Unarmed and alone, 
Howard entered the prison,charmed the savage pas- 
sions of the furious mutineers into submission, and 
they suffered themselves to be quietly conducted 
back to their cells. Cleanliness and temperance, he 
was wont to say, were his preservatives against 
contagious diseases. He ate no flesh, drank no 
Wine or spirits, bathed in cold water daily, ate 
little and that at fixed intervals; retired to bed 
early, and was an early riser. “Trusting in Di- 
vine Providence,” he says, “and believing my- 
self in the way of my duty, I visit the most 
noxious cells; and while thus employed ‘I Year 
no eyil.’” 
THE SPONGE. 

The sponge of commerce is found attached to 
rocks in various depths, between three fathoms 
and thirty. When alive it is of a dull bluish 


black above, and of a dirty white beneath. There 
are several qualities, possibly indicating as many 


distinct species. The best are taken among the 
Cyclades. The sponge divers, however, are 
mostly people from the islands of the Carian 
coast ; from Calymnous, and the islands between 
Calymnor and Rhodes. They go in little fleets 
of caiques, each of six or seven tons burden, and 
manned by six or eight men. The season for the 
fishery lasts from May until September. All the 
men dive in turn. They remain under water 
from one to three minutes. They descend to the 
bottom at various depths, between five fathoms 
and twenty, or even, though rarely, thirty. Very 
few of the Archipelago divers can descend so 
deep as the last-named depth, and it is doubtful 
whether they can work in such a case. 

Some years ago a diver asserted he had bent 
a rope round the beam of a Turkish frigate, sunk 
in thirty fathoms water off Scio. Mr. Love, 
when engaged in raising the guns of some of the 
sunken ships, confirmed his statement by finding 
the rope still bent round the beam. In deep 
water a rope weighed by a stone is let down, by 
which the divers ascend when they have gathered 
the sponges. They carry nothing about their 
person but a netted bag, which is attached to a 
hoop suspended round their necks; in this they 
place the sponges. In a good locality a diver 
may bring up fifty okes of sponges ina day. A 


very large sponge may weigh two okes. The 
weight is calculated from the sponges when they 
are dried. A sponge is dried in the sun, after 
being cleansed in sea water ; fresh water rots it 
and turns it black. ‘The slimy or animal matter 
is stamped out by the diver’s fect. When dried 
the sponges are strung in circles. They are sold 
at twenty-five drachms an oke. The chicf mar- 
kets for them are Smyrna, Rhodes, and Napoli. 

The sponge fisheries were probably conducted 
among the ancient Greeks as they are now. 
Hence, information being obtainable with facili- 
ty, we find a full account of the sponge in the 
writings of Aristotle. He appears to have been 
deeply interested in its history, on account of the 
link it seemed to present between animal and 
vegetable natures. Therefore, the question whe- 
ther sponges possessed sensation is discussed by 
him more than once, and left undecided. The 
statements for and against their capacity of feel- 

| ing are, however, fairly put forward. ‘The same 
question is debated among naturalists of the 
present day, and, as anciently, there are not 
wanting advocates for either view. Aristotle 

| distinguishes sponges under two heads—those 
that might be cleaned, and those that could not. 
Of the last he says that their substance was com- 
pact, but perforated by large canals. They were 
more viscous than other sponges, and when dried 
remained black. The description exactly applies 
to the common coast-line sponges of the “gean, 
useless for economic purposes. 

His account of the sponges of commerce is 
more detailed. He distinguishes three varieties, 
those which are lax and porous; those of thick 
and close texture; and a third kind, called 
sponges of Achilles, finer, more compact, and 
stronger than the others. These last were rarest, 
and used to be placed in helmets and in boots, 
as protections from pressure for the head and 
feet. They all grow on the rocks, adhering not 
by one point only, nor by the whole surface, but 
by the coast, which became suddenly deep. He 
attributes the superior fineness of texture in 
these deep-sea kinds to the greater uniformity of 
temperature of the water in such places. When 
alive, and before they are washed, they are black. 
Their canals are often inhabited by little crusta- 
cea. Such are the leading points of the account 
given of sponges in the fifth book of the History 
of Animals.—From Spratt and Forbes’ Lycia. 


SITKA. : 

Prior to the establishment of the Americans in 
California, this spot was known to us only as a 
small speck upon the map, comprised within the 
Russian Possessions on the North-west coast of 
America. Even now but litde more is known. 
Like the sealed vorts of Japan, it still remains a 
subject for the investigation of the curious. 

Like those ports also, Sitka is sealed to the 
general commerce of the world, and no vessels are 
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permitted to trade with the residents except those 
having a special license from the Russian Go- 
vernment. Some years since, the attention of the 
Russians was directed to this point by the abun- 
dance of furs found in the vicinity. A Company 
was formed under a charter granted by the Em- 
peror, and a factory established, at which a trade 
was opened with the native Indians in the article 
of furs. ‘To this Company the exclusive privi- 
leges of commerce were granted, and in it they 
still remain, with a single exception. A want of 
ice in the market of San Francisco was felt soon 
after the advent of the Americans ; and the atten- 
tion of several gentlemen of our city was at once 
directed to this point, as affording a proximate 
position from which the market could be supplied 
without awaiting the tedious voyage of a vessel 
from the Atlantic. 

A company was accordingly formed here, which 
after negotiation, obtained permission of the Rus- 
sian government to procure a regular supply of this 
article. Its privileges were also made exclusive, but 
were limited to the trade in this article alone. By 
reason of this trade a more intimate relationship 
has arisen between our port and one of Sitka, ren- 
dering the latter one of some interest to us. Our 
attention has been directed to this subject by the 
arrival at this port, on Friday last, of the Rus- 
sian brig Schilekoff, forty-one days from Sitka. 
Through the politeness of Capt. Juselius we have 
been placed in possession of some facts which may 
prove interesting. 

Sitka is an island near the fifty-ninth degree of 
latitude. Upon this island there is but one town, 
or rather factory, called Sitka. This place is lo- 
eated upon a beautiful bay, completely land- 
locked, and affording the amplest security for 
shipping. The population of the town is between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand souls, all of 
whom are attached to the trading company first 
mentioned. The houses composing the town are 
built of logs, somewhat after the fashion of those 
in the new States of the Union. The men are 
employed in trapping and in trading for skins 
with the Indians. These skins are confined to 
the beaver, otter, and seal, which are taken in 
great numbers by the natives. 

The face of the island is rough and mountain- 
ous, possessing but little arable land. This, how- 
ever is cultivated, and yields a scanty supply of 
potatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables, which 
are the only vegetable productions of the island. 
The supplies of provisions are mostly obtained 
from Siberia, and from Europe: from the former 
salt meats; and from the latter flour and other 
breadstuffs. The only fresh meat is that of the 
deer, which animal is successfully hunted through 
the dense forests, by the Indians alone. In this 
pursuit the gun is used. Small shallow streams 
trickle down the hills into the ocean, and these 


are filled with fish in great variety. t certain 


seasons salmon are found in abundance, at times 
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completely choking up the streams, from which 
they are taken with the hand, or by means of a 
small hook used by the Indians for that purpose. 
Other species of fish are taken with spears. Upon 
these articles of food the inhabitants subsist, al- 
though, from the remote position of the island, 
they are often caught with a limited general sup- 
ply of provisions. 

The only article of traffic which the island af- 
fords is that of lumber. There are at present two 
saw-mills running, both of which are driven’ by 
water. The company is, however, engaged in the 
erection of another, to be propelled by steam. 
This is designed to be a floating mill, and will be 
removed from place to place along the coast, as 
the only timber available is that immediately on 
the beach. In felling trees it is necessary that 
they be made to fall into the water. Should they 
fall landward, the forest is so dense that no use 
can be made of them, and hence has the expe- 
dient of a floating mill been adopted. The only 

‘timber upon the island is a species of white 
pine, an article with which the brig is now 
; laden. 
The ice with which our market is furnished, is 
| taken from three small lakes back of the town. 
In these the water is but four or five fect deep. 
When the brig sailed, the supply of last winter 
‘had been exhausted. She left in the harbor no 
| other vessel, and the inhabitants were plodding 
|on as usual, completely cut off from all inter- 
course with other portions of the world. 


The natives of the island live in houses simi- 
| larly constructed to those of the Europeans. They 
‘lead a life of contentment and indolence. Al- 
| though possessed of no very low order of intellect, 
they are said to be extremely lazy. The colony 
| is under the control of a Governor, who is assisted 
| by two subordinates. Particular observance 1s 

paid to religious worship, there being some seven 
or cight ministers of the Greek church in the 
| town at this time. 


The island possesses no attraction whatever as 
a place of residence. During the summer the 
weather is rather pleasant ; but in winter the rains 
and fogs render it almost intolerable. Should 
clothing once become saturated, it is almost im- 
possible to dry it. When the rain is not falling 
the atmosphere is very clear, but intensely cold. 
The only attractive feature about the island seems 
to be its beautifdl harbor. — San Francisco 
Herald. 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 


No man is so happy as a real Christian ; none 
so rational, so virtuous, so amiable. How little 
vanity does he feel, though he believes himself 
united to God. How far is he from abjectness, 
though he ranks himself with the worms of the 
earth !— Pascal. 


, 
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THE SUNSET OF LIFE. 
[From the Easton Md. Gazette.] 


Evening crept along the valley, 
Blushed upon the distant hill, 

And the golden hush of sunset 
Fell so sweetly and so still, 

That the meadow and the mountain, 
And the ocean’s heaving breast, 
Seem to bathe themselves in sunlight 
From the windows of the West. 


Parting gleams, so gay and golden, 
Streamed across the white and blue, 

*Till the clouds ’mid azure heaven, 
Melted in the blushing hue. 

And it fell, that golden glory, 
On the ripples of the sea; 

Dancing, dazzling, ever wreathing 
Smiles so glorious and free. 


And the struggling of the sunshine, 
Straying through the lifting trees, 

Smiled upon a leaf-hid cottage. 
Opened to invite the breeze, 

And two wavy, glimmering sunbeams 
Meeting in the open door, 

One from heaven, and one from ocean, 
Lit the ceiling and the floor. 


In the meeting of the sunlight, 
Where its glory kissed his brow, 
Sat an old man on the threshold, 
Thinking of by-gone—and now, 
On his staff, his hands were folded, 
And he rested there his chin ; 
While his face, with sweet expression, 
Told the peace that reigned within. 


Still he sat, intently gazing, 

Through the aisles of arching green 
Out upon the glorious vista, 

In the mellow distance seen ;— 
Listening to the murmuring music 

Of the wind and gentle waves ; 
Like approving ages, calling 

To the present, from their graves. 


Years of labor bent their voices 
To the harmony within ; 

Deeds of love and duty chiming, 
With a conscience void of sin; 
Heav’nly sounds of holy grandeur, 
Such as earth’s may never be, 
Heard he as he sat there, gazing 

Out upon the sun and sea. 


And the sun went sinking downward, 
And his soul rose nearer home, 
Drinking deep of healing waters 
Flowing from the heav’nly dome ; 
Then the holy stai of twilight, 
Flinging dews upon the air, 
hroned itself upon the sunset, 
Like a spirit reigning there. 


As the star, with light unbroken, 
Gazed into his raptured eyes 

With its pencil beams descending, 
Came a message from the skies, 

And the angel’s gentle voicings, 
Stealing sweetly from above, 

Drew his soul still up and heav’nward, 
in the wings of light and love. 
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Then the sun beyond the ocean 
Gathered in his rays to rest, 
As a noble chief in falling 
Folds his honors to his breast. 
Outward sense and scenes were fading, 
With the sinking of the sun; 
But within those angel voices 
Spoke eternal day begun. 


Fading lights, still failing, dying, 
Gilt the edges of the cloud, 

Tillthe moonbeams fell upon them 
Like the stillness of a shroud. 

And the tints grew grey and leaden, 
As the flushing followed down, 
Where the sun, when in the heaven, 

Last had worn his golden crown. 


As the moonlight softly slumbered 
Where was once the sunbeams fall, 
?Round the old man closed the shadows, 
With their dark and deep’ning pall. 

Still upon his staff he rested, 
With his weary, wintry head ; 
Gone was all the golden glory— 
Day was done—the old man dead. 


Who shall say how pure a vision 
Rests upon that spirit’s eye, 
Changing sunshine into soul-light— 
Faded to unfading skies ? 
Who can know how sweet that sunset, 
Shadowing forth the gates of gold, 
Which unto his soul unfolded, 
Heav’n to earth is yet untold. C.C.C. 


THE TRUF NOBILITY. 


By Professor Upham. 


What constitutes the true Wodility ? 

Not wealth, nor name, nor outward pomp, nor power : 
Fools have them all—and vicious men may be 

The idols and the pageants of an hour. 

But ’tis to have a good and honest heart, 

Above all meanness, and above all crime, 

And act the right and honorable part 

In every circumstances of place and time. 

He, who is thus, from God his patent takes— 

His Maker formed him the true nobleman : 

Whate’er is low and vicious he forsakes, 

And acts on rectitude’s unchanging plan. 

Things change around him, changes touch not him; 
The star that guides his path, fails not, nor waxes dim. 


THE TWO ARMIES. 

A striking contrast is contained in the follow- 
ing statements, which we find in the Economist. 

“The United States army numbers about ten 
thousand men, and they cost the country, last 
year, eight million two hundred and thirty-five 
thousand two hundred and forty-six dollars for 
pay, subsistence, clothing, Kc. That is to say, 
cight hundred and twenty dollars per man, or, 1 
we deduct the militia expenses, eight hundred 
dollars per man. It would puzzle any one to tell 
of what service were those men, living usclessly 
in barracks and old forts, eating three meals per 
day, and turning out occasionally to touch their 
caps to their officers. 

The Illinois Central Railroad army numbers 
ten thousand men also, and they receive from the 
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company three million seven hundred thousand 

dollars per annum, in return for which they labor 

twelve hours per day, upon a work which gradu- 

ally stretches through the most fertile plains, 

connecting the great lakes with the Ohio and | 
Mississippi rivers, and ultimately with the Gulf | 
of Mexico.” 

The prospective building of the Great Central | 
Railroad of Llinois alone, has added to the wealth | 
of that state, in the appropriation of wild lands, | 
the sum of forty millions, within a strip of but | 
twelve miles in width; and the actual construc- | 
tion of the road will bring to a ready market mil- | 
lions of acres of land now owned by the general | 
government, which, were the road not construct- | 
ed, would lie waste for years to come. The fede- | 
ral government employs ten thousand men at the 
expense of eight millions of dollars, to carry about | 
muskets. The Central Railroad Company em- | 
ploying ten thousand men at less than four mil- 
lions of dollars, confers a vast property upon the 
State, upon the Federal Government, and upon 
thousands of farmers. Year after year the govern- 
ment spends its millions of dollars, effecting no- | 
thing, producing nothing, and resulting in no- | 
thing but the turning loose of superannuated sol- 
diers, made paupers by a life of idleness, to prey 


upon the industrious during the remainder of | 


their existence. The Illinois Company, by three 
years expenditure, establishes seven hundred | 
miles of iron rails through prolific farms, many 
of them owned by the persons whom they em- 


ployed to build the road ; men of industry, vigor, 


wealth, and intelligence. The United States, in 
thirty years, have spent three hundred millions 
of dollars—enough to build a track to the Pacific ; 
and they have nothing to show for the money but 
some old forts, guns, tattered uniforms, and de- 
moralized veterans.—Lvening Post. 


THE PEACH. | 
The peach tree is a native of Persia, as its 
name in all languages indicates—persico, (Ita- 
lian,) pecher, (French,) peach. It was brought 
to Italy in the time of the Emperor Claudius. 
China and the United States are now the prin- | 
cipal peach growing countries. In New EKng- 
land they do not flourish well, but in ali the 
middle, southern and western States, they are 
produced in the greatest abundance. New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, perhaps take the lead | 
in peach culture. Orchards of from 10,000 to 
20,000 are often seen in New Jersey. The 
peach, on account of the great facility with which 
it grows in this country, is very carelessly culti- 
vated, and has not, delicious as it now is, been 
improved to the extent of its capabilities. 
Certainly, says Downing, no one expects us to 
write the praises of the peach as the most deli- 
cious of fruits. ‘To gild refined gold ” would 
be a task quite as necessary, and if any one 
doubts the precise rank which the peach should 
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take among the different fruits of even that cor- 
nucopian month—September—and wishes to con- 
vince us of the high flavor of a Seckel or a Mo- 
narch pear, we will promise to stop his mouth 
and his argument with a sunny cheeked and 
melting “ George the Fourth”’ or luscious “ Rare- 
Ripe?’ No man who lives under a warm sun 
will hesitate about giving a due share of his gar- 
den to peaches if he have no orchard, and even 
he, who lies north of the best Indian corn limits, 
ought to venture on a small line of espalier, for 
the sake of the peach. 

The peach tree will grow on almost any soil, 
but a rich, deep, sandy loam is best adapted to 
it. A heavy, compact clay is unfavorable. 

The peach tree is the most easily propagated 
of all fruit trees. A stone planted in the autumn 
will vegetate in the ensuing spring, grow three 
or four feet high, and may be budded in August 
or September. ‘Two years from this time, if left 
undisturbed, it will usually produce a small crop 


of fruit, and the next season bear very abun- 


dantly, unless the growth is over-luxuriant. 

In nursery culture, it is customary to bury 
the peach stones in autumn, in some exposed 
spot, in thick layers, covered with earth. Here 
they are allowed to lie all winter. As early in 
the spring as the ground is in fine friable condi- 
tion, the stones are taken out of the ground, 
cracked, and the kernels sown in mellow, pre- 
pared soil, in the nursery rows where they are 
to grow. They should be covered about a foot 
deep. Early in the following September they 
will be fit fur budding. This is performed with 
great care on the peach, and grafting is therefore 
seldom or never resorted to in this country. The 
buds should be inserted quite near the ground. 
The next season the stock should be headed 
back in March, and the trees will, in good soil, 
grow to the height of a man’s head in one year. 

The following are among the most approved 
varieties: Early York, large, greenish white, co- 
vered in the sun with purplish red; flesh juicy, 


rich and excellent, ripens middle of August; 
| George the Fourth, large, white, with a red cheek, 


ripens a little later than the preceding; Jacques 
Rare-Ripe, a superb yellow peach, a native of 
Massachusetts; Beryen’s Yellow, large, orange, 
red in the sun, flesh yellow, juicy, and fine fla- 
vored ; Crawford’s Early and Crawford's Su- 
perb, (late Melocoton,) both very fine; Late Ad- 
mirable, Cole’s Early Red, Morris’ White, Old 
Mixon Freestone, and Old Mixon Clingstone. 
The following is a list of varieties as best 
adapted to the climate and soil of New England: 
FOR THRER SORTS: FOR TWELVE SORTS, ADD 


Early York, (serrated foliage) Grosse Mignonne, 
Crawford’s Early, Bergen’s Yellow, 
Old Mixon Free. Druid Hill, 

FOR SIX SORTS, ADD Late Admirable, 
Large Early York, Yellow Rare-Ripe, 
George the_Fourth, Heath Free Stone. 
Crawford’s Late. 


, 
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Hale’ s Melocoton, represented in our engraving, 
has been raised from seed by Col. Elisha Hale, 
of Stowe, Massachusetts, for more than twenty | 
years, and it invariably produces the same fruit. 
It is not a very large or a very beautiful peach, 
but is remarkably rich and sweet, and uniformly | 
good. It is also noted for keeping long in éx- 
cellent condition, which is a very great advan- 
tage. It may not, however, be as saleable as 
some other kinds of inferior intrinsic value. For 
home consumption it is very valuable. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that “it is well 
known that the United States produce immense 
quantities of that most delicious fruit the peach; 
and, so far as we have heard, none have ever 
been brought into this country. <A gentleman 
on board the Africa h: as, however, made the at. | 
tempt, and, with some care, has succeeded in | 
bringing them i in a perfect state, He has brought 
them us a present to the family and friends of a 
gentleman farmer in this town, and may there- | 
fore claim to be the first importer of ripe peaches : 
from the United States to England.” 





IIOME. 


The mere sentiment of home, with its thou- | 
sand associations, has, like a strong anchor, 
saved many a man from shipwreck in the storms | 
of life. How much the moral influence of | 


that sentiment may be increased, by making 
the home all it should be, and how much an at- | 
tachmeut is strengthened by every external sign 


of beauty that awakens love in the young, are 

so well understood, thatthey need no demonstra- 

tion here. All to which the heart can attach | 
itself in youth, and the memory linger fondly 

over in riper years, contributes largely to our | 
stock of happiness, and to the elevation of the 

moral character. For this reason, the condition | 
of the family home—in this country where every | 
man may have a home—should be raised, till it 

shall symbolize the best character and pursuits, 

and the dearest affections and enjoymeuts of so- 
cial life—Downing’s “ Architecture of Country 

Houses.” 


EVIL COMPANY. 


The following beautiful allegory was trans- 
lated from the German: | 

Soprognius, a wise teacher, would not suffer | 

ven his grown-up sons and daughters to associ- 
ie with those whose conduct was not pure and | 
upright. | 

‘“‘ Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him | 
one day, when he forbade her in company with | 
her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, “ dear | 
father, you must think us very childish, if you | 
imagine that we should be exposed to danger | 
by it.” 

The father took in silence a dead coal from the 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. | 


statlieinatinnineciatiatbaatattinaleatc 





“Tt will not burn you, my. child, take it.” 

Eulalia did so, and behold! her delicate white 
hand was soiled and blackened, and as it chanced, 
her white dress also. 

“We cannot be too careful in handling coals,’ 
said Eulalia, in vexation. 

“ Yes, truly,” said her father ; ‘you see, my 
child, that coals, even if they do not burn, black- 
en. So it is with the company of the vicious.” 


“What a privilege is this,” says Newton, 
“to possess God in all things while we have 
them, and all things in God when they are taken 
away from us.” When racked by disease and 
pain, I have felt the everlasting arms underneath 
me, to support me, and so have borne my afflic- 
tions joyfully; yea, have even considered them 
blessings, compared with all that earth could 
give without such heavenly consolation. In view 
of what God is as a merciful Saviour, filled with 
compassion for our infirmities; and who, with 
the temptation, will also make a way of escape, 


| or will enable to bear it; and in remembrance of 


what God has done for me, and what he has pro- 
mised for the future—to be my God for ever and 
ever, to guide me by his counsel, and afterward 


| receive me to glory, how, O how can I sin against 


W. 


him ? 


CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


We have a word of advice for parents who have 
Children at School. 

Your little ones are dear to you,—about as 
dear, perhaps, as the apple of your eye. Their 
success at school is near your heart. Of course, 
you will do nothing to interfere with it. You 
are anxious to help them along,—provided help- 
ing them will not too seriously tax you. You 
know as well as we how it can be done efficiently, 
at cheap cost,—pardon us for refreshing your 
knowledge on the subject with a few hints. 

Keep ‘them regularly at school. Absence of a 
day is bad. ‘They lose one day’s lessons.— 
They drop a stitch by the means. It deranges 
the teacher’s plans, and makes it easier for the 
absence to occur again. Better suffer a great in- 
convenience than keep them at home aday. Bet- 
ter spend several shillings and some hours, and 
do the errands yourself, than keep them home to 
run them. 

Be sure they are punctual. Ten minutes in 
the morning does you no good, and them much 
harm. Arrived at the school room ten minutes 
too late, they disturb the punctual, loose an exer- 
| cise, provoke the teacher, and cultivate a mis- 
erable habit of procrastination. The matter of 
habit is the great objection though. In after 
| years it sticks to a body like a boy to a runaway 
bare backed horse, and the harder one runs to 
be clear of it, the closer it hugs him. 

They have lessons to learn out of school.—-Let 





it be held a religious duty that they learn them 
well. By this the teacher judges of your in- 
terest in their progress. If they always go 
prepared on these home-lessons, he is careful 
that they get well on in their school-lessons. 
He feels that he is watched, he is interested for 
your children , and whether he means it or not 
—knows it or not—he labors more faithfully for 
their advancement. If the evidences are that 
you pay no attention to them at home, he does 
his duty mechanically, and only hopes for the 
best. 


VARIETIES. 


Corree.—All the coffee grown in the West In- 
dies has sprung from two plants taken thither in 
1726, by a French botanist from the botanic garden 
at Paris. On the voyage, the supply of fresh water 
became nearly exhausted, but so anxious was the 
Frenchman to preserve the plant, that he deprived 
himself of his allowance in order to water them. 


AN OatH REFLECTED Uron.—Mr. Romaine, hear- 
ing a man call upon God to curse him, offered him 
half a crown if he would repeat the oath. The man 
stared. 

‘** What, sir! do you think I would curse my 
soul for half a crown ?” 

Mr. Romaine answered—“ As you did it just 
now for nothing, I could not suppose you would re 
fuse to do it fora reward.’ The poor fellow was 
strack with the reproof, and said— 

“ May God bless you; sir, and reward you, who- 
ever youare. I believe you have saved my soul 
I hope I shall never swear again.” 


Hast thou invented a method to kill time? I 
knew not the Creator had given thee more than was 
needful. 

Stand not as a barren fig tree in the vineyard, 
but be fruitful and bear good works. 

Hast thou wealth in thy possession? it is not 
thine, but the Lord’s; use it to his glory. 

Friend, what an excellent mind thou hast; but 
for what is it given? Surely not that thou mightest 
the more successfully serve the devil. W.R. 

He that is in the habit of neglecting the warnings 
with which he daily meets, will be most likely to 
neglect the last warning and thus perish. 

If Christians join in what are called worldly 
amusements, | ask nothing about their creed. They 
show their taste: that is enough. A mere creed, 
however correct, will save no man. The influence 
of the creed is the essential matter. 


Exposure To THe suN.—There are few points 
which seem less generally understood, or more 
clearly proved than the fact that the exposure to 
the sun, without exercise sufficient to create perspi- 
ration, will produce illness ; and that the same ex- 
posure to the sun, with sufficient exercise, will not 
produce illuess. Let any man sleep in the sun, he 
will wake perspiring and very ill: perhaps he will 
die. T.et the same man dig in the sun for the same 
length of time, and he will perspire ten times as 
much, and be quite well. The fact is, that not only 
the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, produce abundance of bie, and powerful 
exercise alone will carry off that bile—Popylar Er- 
rors Explamed. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Haxirax.—The steamship America, Capt. Long, 
sailed on Saturday, Dec. 10th, and arrived at this 
port at halt past 8 o’clock this morning. 

The price of breadstuffs has advanced. 

The cholera still lingers in Paris. 

The America’s news is not very exciting. With 
regard to the Eastern question, it is certain that the 
four powers have resumed their joint action in favor 
of peace, and that they have recognized, by a for- 
mal protocol, the paramount importance of preserve 
ing the present territorial arrangements of Europe. 

By the Pacific at New York on the 26th, with 
European dates to the 26th, intelligence is brought 
of the defeat of the Turkish squadron in the Black 
Sea. The Turks continue successful in Asia. 


From Mexico.—Santa Anna has issued a decree, 
accepting the Guadalajara declaration, witha salary 
of $60,000 per annum, but takes the title of Most 
Serene Highness, instead of Captain-General. It is 
also decreed, that in case of death or moral dis- 
qualification, he shall name his successor. 


P. T. Barnum and John N. Genin, have each 
given $1,000 for the purpose of purchasing a farm 
for the friendless children picked up by Mr. Pease 
at the Five-Points, New York. 


The total amount of California gold deposited at 
the Philadelphia Mint and its branches, since the 
fist discovery up to November Ist is $204,000,000, 

Puivapetpuia Markets.—Flour and Meal,—The 
Flour market is quiet, and prices are steady, with 
sales at $6.624 and $6.75 per barrel. There is a 
steady demand for city consumption within the 
range of $6.50 and $7.62 for common and extra 
brands. Rye Flour is inactive at $5 per barrel, and 
Corn Meal $3.25 per barrel, for Pennsylvania. 

Grain,—There is a fair demand ‘for Wheat, at 
steady prices. Sales of 3000 bushels of white at 
$1.60, and prime red at $1.50. Rye is worth 93 
cents Corn is in request. Sales of 3000 bushels 
of new Southern yellow at 70 c., afloat, and 75c. for 
old. Oats—Sales new Southern at 40 cents. 


MEACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 

ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 

12th mo. 27, 1853. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
V A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir ‘Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Ellis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 
Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo . 27,1853. 
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DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a boatd- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 
GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 
ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
Pp PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
The subject accordingly ¢laimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a-plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 
Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Commtttee. 
The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 


sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- | 


scribers of not more than 42 cents pet copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 


All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditioual expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davin Ettis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 

Wituiam Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 





S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 123 cts., 
cost more to import. ‘ Sth mo. 7.—tf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The following is a list of the remaining stock of books 
kept for sale, and many of them published by our de- 
ceased friend, John Comly. They are now offered to 
purchasers by his children, at the following reduced 
cash prices, viz: 

Journal of John Woolman, 
« 6 Hugh Judge, 
€ Isaac Martin, 
«* Rufus Hall, 
*¢ Joshua Evans, 
s* Elias Hicks, 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vols, 
Life of Sarah Grubb, 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious 

Subjects, 

Gilbert’s Narrative of Captivity among the 

Indians, 

Indian Nations, by Halliday Jackson, 

Dymond’s Essays, 

Fox’s Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 

Jones’ Analysis of the Revelations, 

Coburn’s Review, 

Truth Vindicated, 

True Christian, by Wm. Shewen, 

The Friend or Advocate of Truth, 

Select Anecdotes, by Barclay, 

Grounds of a Holy Life, by H. Furford, 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols., 

Odd Vols. Miscellany, (bound in leather) | 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of va- 
rious individuals, bound and lettered as 
follows : Sarah Watson, Ann Moore, Cle- 
ments Willetts, Warner Mifflin, John 

Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Phebe Speak- 

man, Jacob Lindley, James Simpson, 

William Blakey, Account of the Nicho- 

lites,—each 
Also, a few copies of the Berean, 2 vols., 

folded for binding, 

The Journal of John Comly, recently pubiished by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, Ethan 
Comly, No. 25 N. 2d st.; of T. E. Chapman, No. 
1 S. Sthst.; or Wm. W. Moore, No. 77 Filbert st., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

James C. Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; JamesfKetch- 
um, No. 373 Pearl st., New York. 

Israel J. Graham, cor. of Baltimore and Eutaw sts., 
Baltimore ; or of the Publishers, in Byherry. Price 
$1.75cts. Wholesale cash price, for six or more co- 
pies, $1.50cts. 

CHARLES and EMMOR COMLY. 

12th mo. 5th, 1853. 
eee BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodation= at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures.upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 


Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the ise of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. GOne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGWAY. 

OGF"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentéwn, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


75 ets. 
75 


25 
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To 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





